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barriers * arc very firm when they guarantee the continued existence and frontiers of the member-states, and their representation in the Federal Second Chamber which is a feature of all existing federal constitutions. The restrictions vary from absolute prohibition of interference in these matters without the consent of all the states concerned, to the erection of barriers against constitutional amendments of such a nature that, if not the threatened state itself, at any rate the particularist interest in general could effectively prevent any change by which it felt itself threatened.1 Much less substantial barriers are erected against any considerable reduction of State autonomy by the extension of federal powers : in all the constitutions we are to study,2 a two-thirds majority in Parliament, backed, as under a system of proportional representation it probably would be, by an absolute majority of the electorate in a plebiscite,3 can overrule the particularist interest in any way desired, just as it can overrule the interests of labour, of private property, or of the churches. In a democratic conception of politics no case can be made out against such a state of things. Indeed, we shall meet in our study only a single instance of opposition to the federal competence in regulating the allocation of powers, and this on the part of avowedly anti-democratic forces,4
Apart from their autonomous powers, and some degree of guarantee of their survival, the constituent units of any federation arc granted a certain share in the government of the federation. It has become necessary to emphasise this only in consequence of the recent developments discussed in Part V of this book. A combination of states in which the authority of the superior power
1 The latter is true of nearly all the constitutions studied in this book : in Germany as regards the rulings ol' Article 18 of the Weimar Constitution (see below, Chapter VI, pp. IOI-L>), in Austria as regards the protection of the disproportionate representation of the smaller Provinces in the Federal Council (see below. Chapter X, pp. 1258 and 1273). In t he U.S.S.R. complete protection is granted in theory to the rights of the. member-republics. But if we take the actual policies of the ruling party into consideration, we arrive at a similar state of relative protection (see below, p. 407).
- In the U.S.S.K. the theoretical protection is even stronger, for a one-third minority of the Federal Chamber, if re-elected after a dissolution, can block any constitutional amendment indefinitely. If this minority is based upon the smaller republic's, it may represent much less than a third of the whole electorate. But see the preceding note.
3  In Germany they might also need to elect a President prepared to order the holding of the plebiscite despite particularist resistance.    A two-thirds majority of the electorate, if sufficiently persistent, as on issues of national unity they might be expected to be, would certainly control the next President.
4 The- Bavarian demand, in 19122, that the Federal Government should disclaim all eventual use of its constitutional right to extend the federal powers.    See below, Chapter VI, pp.   116.